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this position, and regretted that there should be any disposition
to oppose a measure of conciliation and compromise. On the
25th, the question being on the final passage of the bill, Mr.
"Webster addressed the Senate in opposition to it.

Of this speech, there is but a meagre account remaining.
The reason that led Mr. "Webster to refrain from putting it
afterward into a full report will be seen hereafter. But enough
remains to inform us that he resisted its passage upon the fol-
lowing grounds: First, that it undertook to bind future Con-
gresses, in respect to the measure of protection to be given to
domestic manufactures. Second, because it reduced the duties
on the protected articles below twenty per cent, acl valorem,
while it prohibited their being raised above that rate. Third,
because it surrendered, and would be claimed to liave surren-
dered, the constitutional power of protection. Eourth, because
it gave up specific duties, and adopted a system of valuations,
which he regarded as objectionable. Practically, lie contended
that this measure surrendered the interests of all the smaller
capitalists, and made concessions in favor of the overgrown
monopolists. As a measure of finance, he considered it in-
efficient, and did not anticipate that it would be acquiesced in
as a permanent settlement. With respect to the attitude of
South Carolina, he said that, if her object was merely to enter
into a law-suit with the United States, there was no necessity
for this sacrifice of great interests. In conclusion, lie said that,
when the point of necessary revenue should become known, any
Congress would be able to make a tariff that would suit the
country, if the constitutional power to discriminate were not
given up.

Mr. Clay closed the discussion, in reply to Mr. "Webster,
and enforced the passage of the bill in an impassioned and
eloquent speech. On the 26th, the Senate bill being still
pending, Mr. Clay suggested that the House of Kepresenta-
tives had just then passed a similar bill, and, as this would
obviate the constitutional objection to his own bill, the Sen-
ate, on his motion, adjourned.

What had occurred in the Souse of Representatives was the
introduction, by Mr. Letcher, of the same bill then pending in
the Senate. It was passed rapidly through the forms of the